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TOGETHER. 

[At the close of a sermon at Mansfield College, Oxford, Eng- 
land, Oct. 17, Principal Fairbairn, after a just and touching 
tribute to Dr. Hatch, late vice-principal of St. Mary's Hall, 
quoted the following beautiful verses, written years ago by Dr. 
Hatch himself on the loss of his own brother in the flesh.] 

We lived the earthly life as one ; 

The happy years were spent 
In perfectness of sympathy 

And mutual content. 

We thought one thought, we prayed one prayer, 

We dreamed one dream of life, 
And struggled upwards on one road 

Of spiritual life. 

Then came the sudden sundering — 

Body from spirit torn ; 
I lived awhile but half my life, 

Maimed, widowed and forlorn. 

'Twas only that my soul's dim sense 

Was all too blind to see 
That death is life, and did but bring 

His spirit nearer me. 

For when within God's house I stand, 

Too sad for worshiping, 
My angel brother sings for me 

The songs I cannot sing. 

And when in lone, untravelled ways 

My heart is cold with care, 
He frames the words I cannot frame 

In utterance of prayer. 

And God, who knows our fellowship, 

Hears in the house of love 
A single voice from separate souls — 

One here and one above. 



EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
A WEEK IN ROME. 

THREE DAYS AT THE VATICAN. ITS PICTURES AND STATUARY. 

A VISIT TO THE POPE. — UNITED ITALY. — ITS CHANGES 

AND PROSPECTS. — SUNDAY AT ST. PETER'S. 

HOW RITUALISM SAVES . 

The approach to Rome by railway from Florence is 
unimpressive. To be sure you see St. Peter's dome ten 
miles away, but the barren, scarred hills and parched 
plains, the abence of human dwellings, the rocky ruins, 
and the whole landscape scorched by an August sun, 
weary the eye. We passed within the walls of the older 
city "towrads evening. Their gray and massive outline, 
the noble aqueducts, 2000 years old, still in daily use, 
the vast area with its lofty, ruined wall, called The Baths 
of Diocletian, into a little corner of which a large church 
had been built, and the general desolation around, made 
antiquity veal and impressive. Ancie.it Rome forced its 
trreatness upon me. The presence of the Nineteenth 
Centurv in \hi manifold tracks, the whistling engines, 
the hacks and omnibuses of the railway station, made the 
old only more striking by contrast with the new. Fine 
modern buildings are going up, and new streets are laid 
out in that part of the former city which had become 
almost depopulated. 



After the continuous ride of 200 miles from Florence, 
the most we could do was to do justice to a line dinner at 
the Hotel de Paris, devour our home letters, and stroll 
about the streets by moonlight in an aimless way to see 
how the Romans do. Like other Italians, they are not 
early to bed, and unlike Americans they have learned the 
art of an alluring display in their shop windows, which 
are brilliantly illuminated by shaded gaslights burned 
outside The principal wares for sale are, in Europe, dis- 
played in the windows. This not only attracts customers, 
but, a great thing to a foreigner, saves conversation, as 
one can point at what he wants. 

The nights have all been cool, and our beds clean and 
comfortable, so that sleep has not refused to refresh us 
after these busy days. 

st. peter's and the Vatican. 

To-day, August 1, we drove to the Vatican and spent 
the morning in its vast halls, peopled with the sculptured 
forms, real and ideal, of all time and all lands. The ap- 
proach to St. Peter's and the first sight of the dome is 
disappointing. The Cathedral does not so manifestly 
surpass in magnitude all its surroundings, as does that at 
Cologne. Its vast and pillared portico hinders simplicity 
of effect, and, in the maze of great buildings, you do not 
appreciate the vast size of its unequalled dome, nor see at 
once on just what it is placed. We drive around the noble 
pile, and enter the adjoning palace through a paved court. 
The Pope's home and court occupy a portion of the 
palace. Since Victor Immanuel took possession of the 
Quirinal in 1870, this magnificent seat has been the Holy 
Father's "prison." The round Castle of St. Angelo, on 
this side of the Tiber, at the end of the bridge of the 
same name, is also in the hands of the King of Italy. 
The secret covered way leading to its fortresses from the 
palace, is no longer of use. The Pope cannot now appeal 
to the temporal and military power of that fortress 
which, for centuries, was under Papal authority. A few 
Swiss soldiers are allowed his Holiness for a guard. We 
see them in showy yellow uniforms in the court and along 
the staircases. The custodians and guides are not uni- 
formed, but the Pope's personal attendants are distin- 
guished by their flaming apparel of cardinal red. 

I will not even ask the reader to look with me at the 
gems of ait. The Laocoon, the Mercury, the Apollo 
Belvidere, and other rich trophies of Greek Art rescued 
from Roman ruins, are surrounded by thousands of statues 
and busts less celebrated in essay and poem, but scarcely 
less beautiful. You move among the sculptured faces of 
Athens — statesmen, poets, philosophers ; you look at all 
possible representations of mythological and historic 
scenes and characters. Our countrymen, Hilliard and 
Hawthorne, are delightful and instructive companions in 
Rome. We see with their more educated eyes, and are 
assisted in our pleasure and appreciation by their criti- 
cisms. But the truest, deepest, enjoyment of the beautiful 
is, after all, simple and personal. It is a delightful ex- 
perience to stumble upon some work of art of which you 
never read, so instinct with beauty as to send a thrill 
through your own heart. In Rome and Italy there are a 
thousand such happy surprises in store for the traveller. 
We did not go down into the Vatican garden, but glimpses 
of its blossoming and fragrant trees, with far-off outlines 
of the Albau hills and villas, brought it to us in a 
measure. 
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THE POPE. 

Our second day at the Vatican was enlivened by a visit 
of Pope Leo XIII. to our party of twenty Americans. 
We were all Protestants and chiefly ladies, but, conform- 
ing in dress and manner to the prescribed etiquette of 
the Papal Court, and selecting one of our number, younger 
than some but not less self-possessed, unaffected and 
beautiful, who was accomplished in the French language, 
to interpret for us, we each received some kind words and 
a paternal blessing from the "Holy Father." He does 
not speak English, but our American girl prattled away in 
French, replying to his questions as to our journey and 
our homes. She then accompanied him to us each. The 
Protestant minister who was introduced to the Pope as 
such, said that he felt no worse a man from having paid 
the Head of the Roman church a mark of respect, and 
having had the old man's gentle hand upon his forehead, 
and heard his kind voice in a benediction. Leo. XIII. is 
already beyond the age at which Americans elect their 
Presidents, and has his history as a Pope vet to make. 
He was elected in February, 18GS, after Pius IX. and 
Victor Immanuel had settled some difficult questions and 
died. 

THE KING. 

Young King Humbert looks pale, thin and gray — aged 
beyond his years. lie has a hard kingdom to govern, 
and those who surround the Pope are wise and wily. If 
the King should trip, the Vatican would not fail to notice 
and profit by it. There is coolness still between the 
Vatican and the Quirinal. The millions of church prop- 
erty confiscated to pay the debts of the Italian monarchy 
are not forgotten. The "temporal power" which a revo- 
lutionary people wrested from Pius JX. and handed over 
to the Tuscan king, has never been conceded. Besides 
this, the Italian debt, made up of the debts of the united 
kingdoms, is enormous. The income is Irom direct taxes 
(13 percent, in Pome) almost exclusively. A vast and 
unemployed army; a large, expensive and useless navy: 
bankrupt railroads with government guaranties ; a multi- 
tude of idle priests with uo parishes, notwithstanding the 
20,000 remitted to civil life by confiscation of the monas- 
teries ; all these things impoverish a country. United 
Italy, with Rome as its capital, a common currency and 
common laws, a great nation at Peace, trade improving, 
agriculture flourishing, art patronized, a land more 
visited by strangers, because richer in historic monuments 
than any other,— these are some of the present elements 
of Italian prosperity. If— and I am aware of the size of 
that '•!'/'' — if peace continues, if church and state can b' 
harmonized, if the civil administration is wise and just. 
and the foreign policy such as to engage the approval of 
other nations, Italy has before her a grand future, grander 
than her best past. For old Rome was heathen ; Medie- 
val Rome was the prey of barbarians. Modern Italy has 
been under the harrow of superstition, bigotry, tyranny 
and distracting war, compelling disunion. 

Our third day at the Vatican was spent in the picture 
galleries, porticos and chapels. Of the latter, the Sis- 
tine, with its ceiling and wall frescoes painted by Michael 
Angelo, is the most interesting, though time, the atmos- 
phere, the incense and other causes, have compelled its 
beauty to fade the Logge of Raphael, surrounded by three 
tiers of beautiful porticos, erected by Raphael and orna- 
mented by the frescoes of himself and his pupils, and one j essays on Peace topics to the Friends' Schools' in Great 
room in the gallery containing the celebrated painting of < Britain, the United States and Canada, 



the Transfiguration, by the same artist, are all I can now 
mention. 

HIGH MASS IN ST. PETER'S. 

The pavements and portico of St. Peter's were blister- 
ing under an August sun, as we entered its lofty vesti- 
bule. It was as cool as autumn within. The grand in- 
terior never disappoints. You do not comprehend its 
vast proportions. They grow upon you. But you are 
filled with a sense of the littleness of everything in gen- 
eral and yourself in particular. Devotees kiss the worn 
toe of St. Peter. People kneel along the marble pave- 
ment in prayer. The ever-burning lamps illumine the 
altar. The intoned prayers of a multitude of priests arc 
responded to by a choir in one of the chapels. The great 
arches resound to the sweet and strong melody. Curios- 
ity fades away- A sense of grandeur fills your soul. 
The music rises and falls and you seem floating upon its 
palpitations. It seems like Paradise, if it is not like 
heaven. The busy intellect unquestioningly re-ts. The 
unquiet conscience feels no compunctions. The robed 
priests seem to be nearer God than yourself. You wor- 
ship, as by proxy. You worship, you a-d< not, know not, 
why or what, except that it seems something so grand as 
to be worshipful. The touching, towering voices of the 
choir lise on billows of hannony, or break upon some 
far-off shore of melody, with grand resonance. Just 
then a sad, sweet cry of pain and penitence comes in 
minor plaintiveness to voice the deeper mystery of the 
heart — the atoning sacrifice— the confessing, trusting 
guilt. The Amen, prolonged, repeated, assuiing and 
triumphant, completes the musical story of human ex- 
perience. One feels, that, good or bad, he is saved ! 

It seems to me as I turned away, that I had ought a 
glimpse of one secret of ritualistic power. It floats a 
wicked man into a heaven of the senses, and provides a 
perfected and vicarious worship. His lazy soul delights 
to drift on waves so beautiful. Only when alone with 
himself does he feel the need of oth r salvation. Rome 
provides for all that too. Confe-sion, restitution, flagella- 
tion, af solution, purchased by hims If, pronounced by 
adequate authority. Why stop in reformed Catholicism or 
in English or Ameiican Ritualism. The logical rest and 
home of a soul that wishes to escape individual responsi- 
bility for i ! .s own sin and salvation, is Rome.! r. b. h. 



THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE. 

We believe the Conference at Brussels is the first con- 
ference held between Christian nations for a purely phil- 
anthropic purpose. The plenipotentiaries have not been 
called together to accumuiodate international differences, 
but to join hands in a great moral work. We trust that 
the success of the conference may be so marked as to in- 
duce the Great Powers to take common action upon other 
moral evi s. The spirit trade with Africa is scareelv less 
honible than the slave trade. In one respect, indeed, it 
is more horrible, for it is in the hands of nominally civil- 
ized and Christian merchants. Christian nations need to 
combine to stamp out this curse— the ruin of whole races 
of ravages and the shame of Christianity and civilization. 
— Messiah's Kingdom. 
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